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ABSTRACT 



Louisiana is one of the few states that uses 



indicator data to produce school report cards for statewide 
distribution to parents. The system, the Progress Profiles Program, 
produces report cards that must be accessible, meaningful, and 
understandable to a lay audience. An evaluation of the 1991-92 report 
cards was undertaken in 1993, In Phase 1 approximately 2,000 parents 
and 6,000 faculty members were asked about the readability and 
utility of report card information. Responses from 291 parents found 
them generally positive about the report cards, but doubtful that 
they would have real impact. The 2,139 teachers were less uniformly 
positive than were the parents, and more than 40 percent thought that 
publishing report cards would not help improve the quality of 
education. Teachers found the report cards less informative than did 
parents. Revisions based on opinions from four focus groups include 
individualized formats for elementary, secondary, and K-12 schools, 
with additional explanatory text, better design, more information 
about indicators, and revision to an eighth-grade text level. Four 
exhibits present study findings. Attachments present high school and 
all-grade school report cards, (Contains 4 references,) (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The publication in 1983 of A Nation at Risk prompted a Hurry of *:ducation 
refomr activity as states nationwide sought to create or expand education pcn'ormance 
monitc ing systems. Though school-level indicator systems have since become 
commcnplace around the nation, Louisiana remains one of a very few states that use 
indicator data to produce ^'school report cards" for statewide distribution to parents. 

Louisiana's school indicator system, the Progress Profiles Program, is mandated 
by the 1988 Children First Act and admi^iistered by the Louisiana Department of 
Education (LDE) Bureau of School Accountability. The program's purpose is three-fold: 
a) to establish a database for educational planning, b) to increase accountability at all 
levels, and c) to inform the parents of school children and the general public on the 
condition of education (Children First Act, 1998). To date, four rounds of Report Cards 
have been produced based on data from the 1989-90, 1990-91, 1991-92 school years, and 
1992-93 school years. 

Because a primary purpose of the Profiles program is to provide parents and the 
general public with school-level information on the condition of education^ ius 
effectiveness is measurable to some extent by the degree to which **repon card" data arc 
accessible, meaningful, and understandable to a lay audience. Though informal feedback 
related to those issues was solicited after distribution of tae first two Report Cards, the 
first LDE chose to undertake a more comprehensive evaluation of the 1991-92 Report 
Cards. A third-parly evaluation was ruled out due to time and funding constraints, 
compelling the Bureau of School Accountability to launch its own internal evaluation. 
The resulting study addressed five research questions (See Exhibit I), employed a mixed- 
methods design (ix,, it combined quantitative and qualitative methods), and was 
conducted in two phases. 

In Phase I, a random sample of parents and school faculty statewide were 
sur\'eyed my mail using a 30-item questionnaire that rated the readability and utility of 
information presented in the Report Cards. Four focus groups (two with parents, two 
with teachers) were conducted in Phase II, following up and enlarging upon findings from 
Phase 1. 

PHASE I: SURVEY 

Research Design 

Sample . For the purposes ol* Phase I, staff from Uie Bureau oC School 
Accountability drew a 10% stratified random sample of schools from among the 1,388 
public elementary and secondary schools that received 1991-92 Report Cards} Local 
education authorifies (LEAs) were then asked to draw a 10% random sample of children 
attending the targeted schools and to provide demographic information and mailing labels 
for those students. Those systems that could not select a random sample of students were 
asked to provide demographic and mailing information on all students attending the 
targeted schools so that LDE staff could make the random selection. All but one district 
complied with the request, yielding a final sample of 135 schools and roughly 2,(KX) 



"lb ensure that ihv -.fimpU- rrpn'^. ntMnvr of the population oi Report Card schools. \\ arr.plc was siraiificd by school type (i.e., grade 
conligiiralion), siudcni Ixxiy Sl.S, <u\i\ urbariiciiy. 

I 
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EXHIBIT \ 



Research Questions: School Report Card Study 



Research Questions 


1. To what degree are public schoo! parents aware of the Progress Profiles {School 
Report Cards) Program? 


2. 


What altitudes do public school parents and faculty (teachers/principals) express 
toward the Progress Profiles {School Report Cards) Program? 


3. 


How well do public school parents and faculty understand the information 
presented on the 1991-92 School Report Cardsl 


4. 


How well do the 1991-92 School Report Cards convey the type(s) of 
information that public school parents and faculty want to know about schools? 


5. 


Do parental and faculty attitudes, awareness, and understanding differ based on 
demographic characteristics of ihc audience (i.e., gender, race, ethnicity, 
income, or level of education)? 



parents. All teachers and principals at the sample schools also were surveyed, for a total 
of roughly 6,(XX) faculty. 

Instrumentation . The 1991-92 School Report Cards were distributed statewide in 
April 1993. Approximately 30 days later, each parent in the sample was mailed a survey 
form and a 1991-92 School Report Card (See Appendix) for his^cr child\s school. The 
questionnaire included 30 closed-ended/items, each on a four-point Liken scale. Six items 
assessed parental attitudes toward the School Report Card program. The respondents used 
the remaining closed-ended items to indicate how readable and informative they found 
each of the 10 Report Card indicators. Respondents v/crc also encouraged to provide 
open-ended comments. Copies of a parallel questionnaire were simultaneously distributed 
to principals at the sample schools, with instructions that they md their teaching staff 
complete and return the sur\'eys to the Bureau of School Accountability. 

A total of 291 parent surveys ultimately were returned for a parental response rate 
of 14.6%. Of the roughly 6,(X)0 teachers itnd principals surveyed, 2,139 completed forms 
were returned for a 35.7% response rate. Despite the low parent response rate, minority 
representation approximated that found among the general statewide population. 
Respondents also were evenly distributed across income levels; demographic 
representation ranged from a high of 25% in the $15,000-and-under category to a low of 
15% in the $50,000-plus category. 

Analysi s. Responses to the closed-ended items were analyzed using descriptive 
statistics and analysis of variance (ANOVA) so that comparisons could be made across 
subgroups based on race, gender, and respondent type (i.e., parent, teacher, or principal). 
Open-ended comments were analyzed using the constant comparative technique (Lincoln 
and Guba, 1985) and QUALPRC text databa>;c manager. 
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The conslanl comparison technique is one appioach to conlent analysis and may 
be generally described as the division of texl into units of meaning and a quantification 
of these units according to certain rules. The constant comparison technique is a multi- 
stage process. Initially, text is objectively and systematically subdivided into logical unius 
(unitized)y with each unit representing a single identifiable concept. As the researcher 
moves progressively through the document, each unit of ;.ext is coded on the basis of a 
^Mooks-alike/feels alike" judgement. The intent is to capture the meaning of the 
respective units as accurately as possible and to code text consistently whenever an 
identifiable concept resurfaces. The systematic and consistent coding of text is possible 
only if researchers constantly compare the various units of text and their respective codes. 
Coding thus becomes an iterative process. In comparing fresh text'* to language that 
has already been coded, the researcher may detect subtle shades of meaning that were not 
obvious when the coding first began. As a result, text that was coded one way eariy in 
the analysis may be relabeled more precisely later on. 

As more and more text is coded, the researcher inevitably develops informal rules 
for coding some information one way and other information another. Gradually, the 
emphasis shifts from comparing new units with already coded ones to coding units on the 
basis of how well they conform with the emerging rules. As the coding progresses, related 
codes are integrated into broader categories. This categorization process compels the 
researcher to constantly lest and refine the categori/.ation rules. In the course of doing so, 
the relationships among coded units are made more explicit and categories become more 
coherent. Eventually, the coding and categorization become )^o exacting and the 
categories so thoroughly fleshed out that there is nothing to be gained from continued 
analysis (Lincoln & Cuba, 1985). 

Survey Findings 

Quantitative Findin ^s. Exhibit II compares parent and tcai:hCT responses on the 
six closed-ended attitudinal .'dns from the School Report Card survey. Analysis of all 
six items showed that parents were generally positive toward the concept of a School 
Report Card proj]:ram, but v/ere somewhat less optimistic that the i)rogram could have a 
real impact on the quality of education at their child's school. For example, nearly 9 in 
10 parent respondents (88.7%) agreed with the statement, **A11 parents of public school 
children should receive a School Report Card on their child's school" A smaller but still 
substantial percentage of respondents (82.5%) agreed that **the info;Tnation in the School 
Report Card helps me better understand the strengths and weaknesses of my child's 
school." 

The farther the focus shifted from their child's specific school, the more 
pessimistic the respondents apparently became that the Report Cards could actually 
improve education. For example, roughly three out of every four parents (76.6%) felt that 
the Report Card data would help faculty make improvements at their child's school. 
However, when presented witli the more general comment, ** Publishing School Report 
Cards like this one will not help improve the quality of education," neariy 30% of 
parent respondents agreed. This pattern of parents expressing greater satisfaction and 
optimism about their child's school but greater dissatisfaction and pessimism about 
education in general is consistent with national findings (Elam et a1, 1992). 

Analysis of teacher responses to the closed-ended items showed a similar pattern 
of responses, though teachers were uniformly less positive in their responses than parents. 
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For example, 10% fewer teachers agreed that **all parents of public school children should 
receive a School Report Card,'' and more than 40% of teachers felt that publishing Report 
Cards would not help to improve the quality of education. 

In addition to the six attitudinal items, respondcnLs were asked to rate all 10 
Report Card indicators on a four-point readability scale (ranging from **Very Difficult to 
Understand'' to **Very Easy to Understand''). The questionnaire also included a four- 
point utility scale measuring the extent to which each indicator helps **you become morc 
knowledgeable about the strengths and weaknesses of your child's school. As noted in 
Exhibits III and IV, parents gave all 10 indicators high readability ratings and lower (but 
nonetheless positive) utility ratings. In every instance but one (i.e., the class size 
indicator), teachers rated the indicatoi^ easier to understand than did parents — a logical 
phenomenon given thei: greater familiarity with schools. 

Perhaps because of this greater familiarity with school characteristics and 
outcomes, teachers tended to Tmd the Report Card indicators less informative than did 
parents. As noted in Exhibit IV, utility ratings by parents ranged from a high of 83% for 
faculty degree to a low of 70.4% for dropouts. Utility ratings by faculty ranged from a 
high of 79 J% for the faculty degree indicator to a low of 67.7% for the class size 
indicator. Interestingly, class si/c was viewed as the second most informative indicator 
by parents, bat the least informative to faculty. 

The relative lack of interest in the suspension/expulsion, ACT, and dropout 



Exhibit II 



Percent of Respondents Who Agreed With Attitudinal Items, 
By Respondent Type 



Alliludinal Item 


Parents 


Faculty 


The infonnation included in the enclosed School Report 
Card will help the principal and teachers to improve the 
quality of education al my/my child*s school. 


76.6% 


7().;9% 


All parents of public sch(K)l children should receive a 
School Report Card on their child's school. 


88.7% 


78.7% 


The information included in the School Report Card 
helps mc better understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of my/my child's school. 


82.5% 


74.2% 


Publishing School Report Cards like this one will not 
help improve the quality of education. 


29.9% 


41.0% 


Only iho.sc piirents who request a School Report Card 
should receive one. 


25.8% 


37.0% 


Reports like this one are a waste of lime and money. 


21.7% 


39.5% 



EXHIBIT III 



Percent of Survey Respondents Who Rated Indicatoi*s 
Easy/Very Easy to Understand, By Type of Respondent 



Indicator 


Parents 


Faculty 


Faculty Degree 


88.2% (# I) 


93.1% (# 1) 


Attendance 


88.2% (# 1) 


92.2% (# 2) 


Suspcndcd/Expcllcd 


86.7% ( # 3) 


90.3% (# 6) 


School Summary 


OZ. CGI /U A\ 

86.5% (# 4) 




Class Size 


86.5% (# 4) 


83.6% (#10) 


NRT Results 


83.6% (# 6) 


84.2% (# 9) 


Certification 


82.6% (# 7) 


90.7% (# 4) 


ACT Results 


82.3% (# 8) 


86.6% (# 7) 


CRT Results 


81.4% (# 9) 


84.8% (# 8) 


Dropouts 


80.4% (#10) 


90.6% (#5) 



indicators may be partially attributable to the fact that these indicators are strongly 
influenced by school type (i.e., elementary, secondary). ACT results and dropout rates 
were reported only for secondary grades, and the 1991-92 Report Cards for many 
elementary schools showed zero students suspended/expelled. As a result, these indicators 
would have offered very little information to elementary parent and teacher respondents. 

Analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used to compare participant responses by 
race, gender, and respondent type (parent, teacher). T-tests were conducted to determine 
whether differences in subgroup responses were statistically significant. Minorities were 
significantly more positive in their responses than were whites (£<.05), and females gave 
the indicators consistently higher readability ratings than did males, regardless of the 
category of respondent (i.e., parent, teacher, or principal). These gender differences were 
not statistically significant among parents, but were significant among faculty (£< .05). 
Finally, principals were significantly more positive in their attitudes than were teachers. 

This latter finding was unexpected, in that a survey of teachers conducted 
following release of the 1990-91 School Report Cards showed principals more critical 
than teachers. In retrospect, however, the differing sampling strategies used for the two 
surveys may be partially responsible for the different results. Principals who completed 
1990-91 Report Card qucisiiommvc^ were surveyed j a statewide professional conference; 
their participation was completely anonymous. The principals who responded to the 
survey on 1991-92 Report Cards may have felt much more identifiable by virtue of the 



EXHIBIT IV 



Percent of Survey Respondents Who Rated Indicaiors 
HelpfulA'ery Helpful, By Type of Respondent 



Indicator 


Parents 


Faculty 


Faculty Degree 


83.0% ^# 1) 


79.7% (# 1) 


Class Size 


82.6% 2) 


67.7% (#10) 


Certification 


8 '.4% (# 3) 


74.8% (# 4) 


Attendance 


ftO.6% (# 4) 


77.4% (# 2) 


CRT Results 


79.9% (# 5) 


75.9% (# 3) 


NRT Results 


79.4% (# 6) 


73.0% (# 4) 


School Summary 


75.4% (# 7) 


71.7% (# 6) 


Suspcndcd/Hxpcllcd 


73.8% (# 8) 


71.7% (# 6) 


ACT Results 


72.7% (# 9) 


71.7% (# 6) 


Dropouts 


70.4% (#10) 


68.1% (#9) 



fact that the teaching stall of selected schools were surveyed. Individual teachers would 
have been one among many faculty respondents al the school. They therefore would have 
enjoyed greater anonymity than their principal, who might have felt compelled to provide 
a more socially desirable (positive) response. 

The LDE analysis showed statistically significant differences among resix)nscs, 
based on the educational levei and SES of icspondcnts. Low-income and/or poorly 
educated parents (those with less than a high school education) were significantly more 
positive in their attitudes to the program (n <.()5), and bad more difficulty reading the 
Report Card indicators (£ <.()5). 

Qualitative Findings . As previously mentioned, all open-ended comments were 
analyzed using the constant comparative technique (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). The resulting 
findings yielded further evidence that parents and faculty perceived the Report Cards as 
easy to read. They also suggested that some respondents who felt they understood the 
indicators were in fact misinterpreting them. For example, some respondents apparently 
believed that the certification indicator showed the percent of teachers at a school who 
were uncertified (i.e., held no teaching certificate whatsoever) when the data in fact 
showed the percent of teachers at a school who were uncertified /or a particular course. 
Also, some parents could not distinguish between the state's criterion- and norm- 
referenced tests. 

Analysis of the open-ended comments also shed further light on the pessimism 
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expressed by some respondents that the program could not contribute to school 
improvement. Some of the most negative comments expressed by parents seemed more 
a reflection of the respondents' unhappiness with their community school or their 
dissatisfaction with education in general than with the Report Card program in specific. 

**Why arc you spending this money on a useless project?'* one parent asked. *The 
cuiTiculum al ... School is obviously designed for underachicvers. Why don*t you do 
something about that instead?'* Another parent insisted that '*You arc wasting your 
money and my time. In 36 years of sending children mid grandchildren to Louisiana 
public schools, this school is llie worst over all I've ever saw ISIC]." 

The frustration such comments conveyed — that the Profiles progriim is a wasted 
effort, not because the Report Card itself is bad, but because schools are beyond *Tixing" 
— was very explicit in one father's comment. **A11 parents of public school children 
should receive a School Report Card on tlieir child's school, not that it will do any 
good," he wrote. The respondent indicated by his attitudinal responses that he believed 
that Report Cards help parents understand the strengths and we^iknesses of their child's 
school, and he also agreed that every parent should receive one. He nonetheless strongly 
disagreed that the Report Card would help the school staff make improvements, and 
furtlier indicated that publishing Sclwol Report Cards would not help improve the quality 
of education. 

Roughly half of the respondents who provided open-ended comments suggested 
including additional information on future Report Cards, Parents requested more detailed 
information on student discipline and teacher preparation/certification, while school staff 
requesicd more student demographic information, particularly on student body 
socioeconomic status (SES). 

Admittedly open-ended feedback was obtained from only a tiny percentage of the 
parent sample (i.e., half of al! parent respondents or roughly 5% of the initial sample). 
To determine whether respondents who made open-ended comments had substantially 
different views from all other respondents, the researchers compared both groups' 
responses to the closed-ended items and found no substantive difrcrences between the two. 

PHASE 11: FOCUS GROUPS 

Research Design 

Sample . Findings from the exploratory (Phase I) survey were used to develop 
interview protocols for Phase 11 of the study: a series of four focus groups — two with 
parents and two with teachers. For this second phase, a random sample of schools was 
drawn from a tri-district area in and around Louisiana's capitol city — one metropolitan, 
one suburban, and one rural. Participating LEAs were asked to draw a 10% random 
sample of parents from the targeted schools, then provide information on the ethnicity, 
address, and telephone number of each family. Teacher rosters with similar information 
also were provided for the targeted schools. 

Participants were recruited by telephone approximately 10 days in advance of the 
focus groups. Because homogeneity of grouping is essential in focus group research 
(Kreuger, 1988), potential participants were screened on key demographic variables before 
assignment to groups. Parents were assigned to low or middlcAiigh-SES groups to 
prevent poorly educated participants from feeling intimidated among better-educated peers. 
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Homogeneity of teacher groupings posed less oi a problem,^' so teachers were assigned 
to elementary or secondary groups. Teachers also were screened to ensure that each 
participant had been assigned to his/her school for at least two years, based on the 
assumption that teachers v/ith several years service at a given site would be familiar with 
a) the community the school served and b) faculty attitudes toward the Report Cards, 

Analysis . FMcld notes from the four focus groups were analy/,ed using the 
constant comparative technique (Lincoln and Cuba, 1985) and QUALPRO text database 
manager. 

Focus (iroup Findings 

As previously mentioned, the focus groups were considered an extension of the 
Phase 1 survey in that they enabled the researchers to explore key questions that were 
raised bul not necessarily resolved through ihe standardized survey. To a large extent, the 
focus group findings related to three of the live research questions posed in Exhibit I, 

1) To what extent are public school parents aware of the School Report 
Cards program? 

2) How well do public school parents and faculty understand the information 
presented on the 1991-92 School Report Cards ! 

3) How well do the I99l''92 School Report Cards convey the typc(s) of 
information that public school parents and faculty want to know about 
schools? 

Findings relaied to each of these research questions are summari/cd below. 

To what extent arc public school parents aware of the promm ? It became readily 
apparent in the course of recruiting and later interacting with focus group participants that 
parent awareness of the Report Cards prognim was extremely low. Very few of the 
parent prospects contacted during the screening process were familiar with the program 
or recalled seeing their child's School Report Card, Even after receiving a copy in the 
mail, few parent participants recognized the report. While teacher participants were 
generally familiar with the program, they were skeptical that parents were very familiar 
will! the Report Cards and recounted various problems getting children to carry the 
reports home. Various suggestions were made for improving the program's visibility, 
such as mailing Report Cards directly to parents, stapling a copy lo the child's own report 
card, running announcements in school newsletters, etc. 

How well do public school parents and faculty understand the information ? As 
previously mentioned, the analysis of open-ended comments suggested that some parents 
and school staff who considered the Report Cards easy to read were in fact 
misinterpreting various indicators. Because it was impossible (based on sur/cy responses) 
to judge the extent of the problem or to deteiTrilne why respondents were having 
difficulty, the issue was explored in depth during the focus groups. 

The dialogue with parents and teachers yielded confinmatory evidence that parents 
and teachers had difficulty understanding the 1991-92 Report Cards, Pertinent Tmdings 
are summarized below. 



■ II was assumed that teachers would be relatively homogeneous in lemis of both income and educational attainment, given their shared 

profession. 
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1) Both parent and teacher participants felt that the reading level of the 
Report Card text (which was huer estimated at the 13th-gradc level using 
the software program Grammatik) was too high, particularly for low-SES 
and/or poorly educated parents. 

2) Parents in particular preferred that more data be presented in text form 
rather than table formal. 

3) Parents and teachers alike had difllculty inteipreting or at least relating* 
to pcrcents (e.g., percent of students drop-outs) without accompanying 
frequencies (i.e., counts of students who dropped out). 

4) Both parents and teachers fell the Report Card should l>c more closely 
tailored U) scliool type so that elementary Report Cards would have fewer 
empty data blocks labeled "data not applicable/' 

How well do Die School Report Cards convey the type of infonnation that publi c 
school parents and faculty want? As previously mentioned, the analysis of open-ended 
survey comments showed parent respondents to have a keen interest in test results, 
teacher participation, and student discipline. However, when the parent groups were asked 
to identify the *'most important'* and *Mcast important" indicators, Uie results were 
considerably different. Three indicators — test results, class si/.e, and school summary 
infonnation (i.e., number of faculty and students) — were high on the list of '*most 
important/' but the two faculty indicators (faculty degree and certification) and three 
student behavioral indicators (attendance, vSuspensions/expulsions, and dropouts) were 
generally rated low. 

In the course of discussion, it became apparent that parents were keenly interested 
in teacher preparation, but found teacher certification confusing and questioned whether 
faculty degree was a good indicator of teaching ability. Moreover, several respondent 
indicated that both areas were outside the influence of parents. Insofar as the student 
behavior indicators were concerned, parents seemed interested only so far as their ovn 
children were concerned. As one mother put it, "I make sure my child is in school — 
I don't care whether anybody else's is.'' Black parents expressed interest in vhe 
suspension/expulsion indicator, but only if it could be enlarged to break out disciplinary 
actions by race and gender. 

As previously mentioned, faculty respondents to the Report CtirJ survey primarily 
requested additional infonnation on studeia demographics, particularty SES. Only one 
teacher volunteered that suggestion in either teacher focus group. When later prompted 
by the facilitators as to whether student SES should be reported, participants in tx)th 
groups spoke overwhelmingly against it, fearing that repcming the percent of low-income 
students in attendance would unnecessarily stigmati/.e schools. 

When asked to identify the '*most important" indicators, elementary and 
secondary teachers identified test scores twice as often as any other indicator. Both 
groups also cited class si/.e as among the ''most important" and student attendance as 
among the *Meast important" indicators. On all other indicators, teachers tended to split 
along elementary/secondary lines. Elementary teachers found teacher certification nearly 
as important as testing, but rated the remaining student behavioral indicators 
(suspensions/expulsions and dropouts) ana faculty degree as among the 'least important." 
It should be noted, however, that the faculty degree indicator was rated low only by those 
teachers with less than a master's degree. 
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CONCLUSION 



As previously meniioncd, iC ihc primary purpose of school indicator systems is 
to promote school improvement hy providing meaningful data on the condition of 
education, then the inCormation prcscnlcd must be both meaningful and understandable 
to the users — parents and school staff 

Based on feedback from the parental/staff suiveys and focus groups, ihc Bureau 
of School Accountability made substantial revisions to the format of the 1992-93 School 
Report Cards (Sec Appendix). These revisions included: 

1) replacing the single format used in 1991-92 with inf^ividuali/ed formats 
for elementary, secondary, and K-i2 schools; 

2) adding cKplanatory text to each indicator, including descriptive 
explanations of pcrcents (e.g., '*If a school had 90% attendance, then 90 
out of ever)' UK) students would be present every day/'); 

3) enlarging all type and providing additional white space for greater 
readability, 

4) simplifying the presentation of tables; 

5) providing boUi frequencies and pcrcents on most indicators; and 

6) rewriting all text to an average 8lh-grade level as compared to Uic former 
l.ith-grade level. 

The 1992-93 Report Card has been praised by policymakers, educators, and 
parents as a vast improvement over the 1991-92 version. In an attempt to improve the 
delivery of Report Cards U ' \renls, a pilot also is underway that would enable LEAs to 
mail Report Cards to the pare:- s of high school students — the group with the poorest 
track record for carrying the repo^^; home, 
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School Report Card 



ALL GRADE SCHOOL 

1111 Main street 
Baton Rouge, LA 90808 
(504)555-5555 



SAMPLE 



The School Report Card gives you important information about your child's school. 
As you read it, remember that every school is different, with its own special strengths 
and needs. For that reason, the iJeport Card cannot tell you everything. It can, 
however, show you several things happening at school that affect your child's 
education. We urge you to find out more about your school from its teachers and 
principal; and we encourage you to stay actively involved in your child's education. 



SCHOOL SUMEiAARY 



The School 

The table to the right gives facts about your school. When the 
school ^ar ended your school had 430 students in grades K-12. 



Your School 

Grades Students 



K-12 



430 



The Faculty 

There were 30 faculty members at your school in 1992-93. The 
facility includes teachers, principals, librarians, and counselors. 
It is important that children are taught by teachers who are 
prepared. One way teachers prepare themselves is through 
more education. In the table, the larger the percent for your 
school, the more faculty members have gone back to college. 
Statewide, 44% (44 out of every 100 faculty) had a master's 
degree or higher. 

State School Code: 010002 



Faculty with t Master's 
D«grM or Higher 



Your 






School 


District 


State 


46% 


50% 


44% 



(3 



SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

The number of students in a class and the discipline at a school affect your child's education. 
Information on attendance, suspensions, expulsions and dropouts tells us how much time 
stud^ts spend in school. I'his information also tells us how difficult it is for some children to 
finish school. 



How Large are the Claasesf 

Small classes allow teachers more time with each 
student. Teachers find small classes less stressful. 
Students who attend schools with smaller classes 
generally score higher on state tests. In 1992-93. 10 
classes at your school (25%) had 1-20 students. 20 
classes (50%) had 21-26 students, and 10 classes (25%) 
had 27 or more. Classes such as band, choir, and P.E. 
are excluded. 

I8 Attending School Important to My Child's Education? 
Students who attend school every day are more likely to do better m 
school and are less likely to drop out. Schools with better attendance 
usually have higher test scores. If a school had 90% attendance, 
then 90 out of every 100 students would be present every day. 





Class SIzs 




Students 


Your 






Per Class 


School 


D'.strtct 


State 


1-20 


25% 


15% 


17% 


21-26 


50% 


60% 


63% 


27 + 


25% 


25% 


20% 



Student Attondanca 



Your 




School 


District 


90% 


95% 



How Many Students are Suspended or Expelled? 

The number of students suspended or expelled is one 
way of looking at discipline. In 1992-93. 15 students 
(14.2%) were suspended at your school. These were 
out-of-school suspensions. During the same year. 3 
students (2.0%) were expelled. 



Students Suspended & ExpelSod 




Your School 


District 




Number Percent 


Percent 


Suspended 


15 14^% 


9.5% 


Expelled 


3 2.0% 


15.0% 







How Many Student9 Dropped Out? 
It is important for students to finish high 
school Students who do not complete school 
have a harder time getting good jobs. If a 
school had 4% student dropouts, then 4 out of 
every 100 students would have dropped out. 



Student Dropouts 



Grade 


Your School 


District 


Level 


Number Percent 


Percent 


7 


3 


7.1% 


1 .7% 


8 


11 


0.0% 


2.2% 


9 


10 


20.0% 


4.1% 


10 


9 


30.4% 


4.1% 


11 


2 


5.6% 


2.3% 


12 


0 


0.0% 


6.3% 


7-12 


35 


10.7% 


3.3% 



State School Code: 010002 



COLLEGE READINESS 



Are Students Ready for College? 
One way to tell if students are prepared for college is 
to look at their ACT scores. The ACT table shows the 
average score for your school, district, state, and 
nation. The best possible ACT score is 36. 



ACT ScorM 



Your 








School 


District 


State 


Nation 


16.3 


19.5 


19.4 


20.6 



Graduates V. ^ o Took a Ramedlal 
CourM In Collage 



Your Scho M 
Number Per-ahl 


District State 
Percent Percent 


60 4^% 


52% 50% 



Another way to tell if students are prepared is to see 
how many took remedial courses in college. Of the 
200 students who graduated from your school in 
1991-92, 175 (88%) attended a Louisiana public 
college in the fall of 1992. Of those 175 students, 80 
(46%) took at least one remedial course. Statewide, 
50% (50 out of every 100 first-time freshmen) took a 
remedied course. 

TESTING 

To measure student learning, the state gives two types of tests. For grades 4 and 6, the CAT 
compares Louisiana students to students nationwide. The LEAP tests that are given in 
grades 3, 5, 7, and the Graduation Exit Exam measure what the state expects students to 
learn. 

Uow Do Our Students Compare Nationally? 
Your school's median percentile rank in 1992-93 
was 70 for grade 4 and 80 for grade 6. The table 
compares your school to the district, state, and 
nation. 





CAT- 


Grades 4 and 6 




Madlan Parcantlla Rank 


Grade 


Your 




Level 


School 


District State Nation 


Grade 4 


70 


67 72 50 


Grade 6 


80 


87 65 50 









HOW TO READ THE LEAP RESULTS 
The black bar ia each graph shows the percent of students at 
your school who passed the test in 1992-93. The white bar is 
for the district and the shaded bar is for the sUte. 



How Many Third Graden at Your School 

Passed the LEAP Tests? 

Language Arte* In 1992-93. 100% (100 out of 

every 100 students) passed. 

Math, In 1992-93, 77% (77 out of every 100 

students) passed. 



Grade 3 LEAP - Percent Paaaing 

100 



100 
96 
92 
86 
84 
80 
76 
72 
00 
64 
60 





Language Arts 

I School □District 



Mathomalios 

il State 



13 



Grad« 5 LEAP - Percent Passing 



1 00 




Language Arts Mathematics 



■ School □ District H Stato 

How Many Fifth Graders at Your 
School Passed the LEAP Tests? 
Language Arts. In 1& )2-93, 100% (100 
out of every 100 students) passed. 
Math. In 1992-93, 77% (77 out of every 
100 students) passed. 



GEE - Percent Passing 



1 00 




English Mathomatks Written 



Language Arts Composition 
B School □ District ^ State 

How Many Students at Your School 
Passed the GraducUion Exit Exam? 
English Language Arts. In 1992-93, 100% 
(100 out of every 100 students) passed. 
Math. In 1992-93, 77% (77 out of every 100 
students) passed. 

Written Composition. In 1992-93, 70% (70 
out of every 100 students) passed. 



Grads 7 LEAP « Percent Passing 



1 00 




How Many Seventh Graders at Your 
School Passed the LEAP Tests? 
Language Arts. In 1992-93, 100% (100 out 
of every 100 students) passed. 
Math. In 1992-93, 77% (77 out of every 100 
students) passed. 



GEE - Percent Passing 



1 00 




Science Soda) Studies 



■ School □ District ffl State 



Science. In 1992-93, 100% (100 out of every 
100 students) passed. 

Social Studies. In 1992-93, 77% (77 out of 

every 100 students) passed. 



Enterprise High School 

P.O. Box 100 

Enterprise, Louisiana 71425-0000 
Catahoula Parish 



This School Report Card contains important facts aix)ut 
this school, its district, and in some instances, the stat>i 
and the nation. 

Note: 

' Tables and charts in this report include data on all 
students who attend regular education classes. Data 
for special education students who donof attend 
regular education classes are omitted. 

- The data presented in Table 4 include all regular and 
special education faculty. 

- 'HlPi applies to data which are "Not Applicable." 



1. School Summary Information 



ItifoemAion Catogofy 


lOOO-dl 


1991-92 




Emarprisa High School 


Ent6f priaa High School 


Grade Uv«lt 


K-12.S 


P.K12 


Eiv^Ymt MMnbrnhlp 


106 


116 


- Rayiy EdMcaiton 


108 


.116 


- Spadafi Educiion 


0 


0 


Nivnbar of Fac4% 


14 


13 


2. Percent of Faculty with 
a Master's Degree or Higher 


School 


1 1 

DiMrid 






10Q1-02 


1991-92 


46.16 


35.00 


44.12 



Louisiana Progress Profile 
School Report Card 

School Year 1991 > 1992 



3. Percent of Classes By 
Grades and Class Size Range 



QradM 


Clm 


School 






lOdO-OI 


1001-02 


1001-02 


1091 02 


K-3 


1-12 


36.46 


50.00 


14.40 


4.24 


13-20 


61.54 


50.00 


37.68 


31.92 


21 26 


0.00 


0.00 


47.63 


62.68 


27 or more 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.16 


4-12 


1-12 


55.26 


60.70 


26.88 


8.65 


13-20 


42.11 


30.30 


32.22 


10.71 


21 -26 


2.63 


0.00 


30.45 


37.01 


27-33 


0.00 


0.00 


8.45 


34.60 


34ormofo 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 



The Stftti Board of Elementary and Sroondaiy Education has set dims size 
Hmili. Grftdaa K-3 should have no moY than 26 students in a dass. OaGseein 
orades 4-1 2 should hsMS no more lhari 33 students. AdMty dsflses such as 
Gand,PE, and choius are not included. Theee riawins ars aioewd to ha^ more 
ttMn33sSJdenls. 



4. Percent of dasses Taught by Faculty Who 
Hold State-!«sued CertSf icates for These Classes 



ftohod 


DisiM 


8lMe 


1000-01 


1001-02 


1001-02 


1001 02 


77 JO 


71.06 


•1.06 


§7.10 



The maiody of tie lemaMng otaseee «e iBught by laouliy 1^ 

t»ie StalB Bo«d of EiemenlMy aivJ Seoondary Eduoafiion IMI do not hold elBl»> 

Isaiiad oidiioalse for tvM paftaiar daases. 
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state School Code: 013003 
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5. Percent of Student Attendance 



Schod 




1990-01 


1091-92 


1991-92 


94.73 


96.61 


93.70 



Student atlandmot data ihouU bm viawod wHh cMJikxi sinoa no tttndard daHni- 
tion for a day of atlMid«K:« axlatad for ailhar iht 1990-91 or «>• 1991-92 ftchool 
vears. How«/er, a stwxii^ dafinMon pilolad durkig tha 1 992-93 ac^ 
ba knplamantod baginning wMh tha 1993-94 school yaar. 



6, Percent of Student Dropouts 



Grade 


School 




Stela 


Lavel 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1991-92 


1991-92 


7 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.72 


8 


9.00 


0.00 


093 


2.15 


9 


0.00 


0.00 


335 


5.57 


10 


0.00 


0.00 


2.30 


4.87 


11 


0.00 


0.00 


0.77 


4.43 


12 


0.00 


0.00 


1.49 


3.43 


Toial7 12 


1.30 


0.00 


1.55 


3.66 



For ttw 19ei-tt Mtnol yMT, ■ loM of 0 aludv* *app«J ou o( M» adMoL 



7. Percent of Students 
Suspended and Expelled 



19 



Dtodpinaiy 
Acion 


School 


Diiartol 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1991-92 


SiMpandad 


^ 2.92 


5.06 


1Z42 


Exptiad 


0.00 


0.00 


0.43 



libia ahom only oul-ol-aohoQi auapanakina. 

For «M 1901-92 school yaar. 6 aiudanli wara tiJifMndad af«d 0 alu^^ 
axpaiadfromMiichool. 



BEST COPYAVAIIABII 



Enterprise High School 



8a. Grade 3 CRT - Percent iPassb;3 




1090-01 mi 1901 -02, Siratril of siudMii al 
« Ltf>gu^^ Am dtcTMMd Irom 1 00% to ao%, and 
- Matiamalics did not chanfft. 



8b. Grade 5 CRT • Percent Passing 




BatwMn 1990-01 vid 1991-02. tfiapiiromt of tUidents at lNstchoo4 posskig 
- lM)g^m99 Arte Inaoasad from 93% Id 100%. arnJ 
> MalhMnaia dacrMsed from 1 00% to 80%. 



8c. Grade 7 CRT - Percent Passing 




M feted B ^ 

BalwMn 1990-91 «>d 1991-92.««paroimtofttLjdanlB At this adioo) passing 

- L«ioufl9« Arte decreased from 100% lo 91%. 

- Malhamalics Increased from 75% to 91%. and 

- Written Composition did not change. 



Louisiana Pni0rwt Proflit 

School Report Card 
School Yoai 1991^1992 



Loul«taraEifucatlomlAt:MUiiiinll^^ * 

Louisiana adminlstam two types of tmli to ' 

1. AcritanorKefef0ncsdtiSt((^T)pr^^ 

wsN students aramottinostitssttvKbvds. TheCRTatthe 
secondary level is mfened to as the Qraduafon Exit Exam- 
ination (GEE). 

2. A norni-ieferenced test (NRT) provides infofination on how 
Uxisiana students compare with other students natton^ 

The state test results refled scotes for regular education st^ 
and special education students identified as gifted and/or talented, 
speech impaired, and/or hospitai/homebound. 



ERLC 



8(fl. Graduation Exit Exam (GEE)"Perccnt Passing 




BetwMn loeo^oi and 1901 -9a tfitp«roi»n(d slu(teoli el «ib school 
' Englith Linguaoo Arte did notcnangt, 

- Mathonwtics did not change, and 

- Written Compositkin dMTMMd from 100% to 90%. 

Be, Graduation Exit Exam (GEE)-Percent Passing 




PFST COPY AVAILABLE 



B«twMn 1900-91 and 1991-9?, tfw poroint ol ttudMUt «t tils achooi pmuing 
• Sdom did not ohango, a^Nd 
Sodd SludiM did notch^ige. 



state School Code: 013003 
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9. NRT Results 

Percent of Students Scoring 
above the National 50th Percentile 









SIM 


Naiomi 

Qraup 


1M0-Q1 


19Qt-02 




19011-02 


1001-02 




G0.O 


60.0 


4t.3 


44.0 


60.0 




50.0 


G0.0 


46J 


40.6 


60.0 




e6-7 


66.< 


65.4 


44J 


60.0 



Th« alMvo ch«rt Mk»*M how wtH aui^ 

group). 



10. ACT Results 

Average Composite Scores 



School 


(puMc) 


non-publc) 


^t_Ai 

rMKiOn 
(pobIcA 
norKfNibIc) 


1990-01 


1001-02 


1901-02 


1901-02 


1901-02 


23.0 


10.0 


16.5 


10.4 


20.6 



Th9 Amttrkan CoN«0» T«t (ACT) It a niiooii M Ui*l ^ 
The ACT compocllt •oorv ki bsMd ori the tavM for t» four ACT 
iMti: English. MfttfwencKot, RMding« «)d Sctono* RMBonlno. Th9 HghMt 
poMiM covnpotH* ioort ki 36. 



Indivkluali20d SchooMovel Progress Profiles (Sdiool 
Report Cards) \Mre prepared for 1 ,388 of She 1 ,444 public 
schools in Louisiana. Some special education, alternative, 
and vocational education centers did not receive Progress 
Profiles due to a lack of data in some areas. The district 
and state averagos/percentages presented in this report 
are based on those schools receiving Progress Profiles. 



